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MEN AND MANNERS. 








[ORIGINAL] 





THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
——— 

(By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” §c. &c.) 

“* He 

A decent looseness, when he pleased, put on, 

And laughing, could instruct; much had he read, 

Much more had seen: he studied from the life; 

And in th’ original perus'd mankind.”—Armstrong. 
i 





(Continued from our last.) 
—— - 

The next morning Mr. Warner asked me if I felt 
any inclination for a ramble to Peel? In reply, I 
told him I had no objection; and that wherever 
he would lead I would willingly follow. For Peel, 
accordingly, we started ; and on reaching St. John’s 
we stopped for a few minutes to survey that singular 
monument of antiquity the Tinwald Hill, from which, 
in remote ages, the ancient Kings of Man promul- 
gated the laws of this little insular empire, and 
where, I believe, all new laws made for the internal 
regulation of the island are, even now, read, before 
they can be considered as valid. 

At a little distance from this artificial mount 
stands the Tinwald Inn, or Tavern, which we en- 
tered, and found the landlady and four or five fine 
chubby young children, about to dine upon broiled 
gobbock, that is, dog-fish, and potatoes. With ge- 
nuine Manx hespitality she invited us to partake of 
theirfare; but I turned a deaf ear to the proposal, for 
my stomach revolted at the sight of the gobbock. I 
had, only a few days before, been completely taken 
in, by making a hearty meal upon one of them, 
thinking it all the time to be dried ling ; but when 
I became undeceived !—were 1 to live a thousand 
years, the sickness I then felt would never be obli- 
terated from my memory. To keep my stomach in 
due order, I took a glass of very good brandy and 
water, for which I paid 43d. Manx, and we then re- 
sumed ourjourney. Peel lies at the bottom of a hill ; 
and the square tower, or keep of the castle, is seen 
for some time before the town makes its appearance. 
It is a little dirty ill-built place, remarkable only for 
being the greatest herring mart upon the island, and 
for the ruins of a fine old castle, and two churches 
contained within the circumference of its walls. 

We were ferried across the mouth of the river, and 
visited the castle, which is built upon a small islet, 
called Holme Peel: it is joined to the main land by 
4 strong wall, shelving to the top, that has been 
erected to give security to the harbour. 

I shall not relate the numerous legendary stories 
told us by the ancient guardian of the castle, as they 
have been narrated over and over again by various 


tourists, and the repetition here would savour of im- 
pertinence; but as we viewed this ruined monument 
of feudal grandeur, my mind could not help revert- 
ing to Sir Walter Scott and Peveril of the Peak ; 
and much to the surprise of Mr. Warner and the 
“hoary-headed chronicler,” I apostrophized the 
castle in the following manner : 

“In after time thou mayest be but a name, 

No stone remaining then to mark this spot ; 
Yet shall the memory of thy ancient fame 
Exist within the deathless page of Scott: 
For he, the enchanter of the minstrel land, 
Hath o’er thy ruins cast hig magic spell, 
Redeeming them from time’s destroying hand, 
How well, how truly, will no®Peveril tell ?” 

There are two decent-looking inns at Peel, both 
near the harbour. We dined at one of them: I have 
forgotten the sign, or I would certainly mention it, 
were it only to warn all future travellers against 
bad cookery and exorbitant charyes. A leg of lamb, 
(“but old enough for mutton,’’) scarcely warmed 
through, and codlings boiled to rags, constituted our 
dinner. Hunger, however, is good sauce ; I ate and 
grumbled until my appetite was satisfied ; but my 
companion, accustomed to his own cookery only, 
was obliged to dine upon bread and cheese. I have 
forgotten what we were charged, but I well remem- 
ber complaining of its unreasonableness; and I 
know we should not have had more to pay if we had 
been dining at the King’s Arms or the Waterloo 
Hotel. 

On our way homeward my companion directed my 
attention to an uncultivated hill, about two miles 
from Peel, and on the further side of the river. 
“ This hill,’ said he, “ is, even at the present period, 
believed to be haunted by the spirit of a murdered 
witch, the ghost however does not appear visible to 
mortal eyes, but every night joins its lamentations to 
the howling of the wind: the death of the woman 
was a very singular one,—she was put, Regulus like, 
into a cask thickly set with iron spikes, and rolled 
from the top of the hill to the bottom.” The acci- 
dental mention of this legendary tradition brought 
on aconversation relative to the manners and cus- 
toms, and prevalent superstitions of the Manx pea- 
santry, which continued until we reached the glen, 
but as a relation of the whole would be uninterest- 
ing to the general reader, I shall merely mention 
one or two traditionary stories which were told me 
by my friend in illustration of his remarks upon the 
manners and superstitions of this rude but hospitable 
race of people.—“ As a proof of their hospitality,” 
continued Mr. Warner, “the proverb most com- 
monly in the mouth of a Manx peasant is the fol- 
lowing :—‘ When one poor man relieves another, God 
himself laughs for joy.” With regard to fairies, the 
credulity of the country people is notorious; every 
rude uncultivated hill, or wild neglected glen, is 


- _ a > 
they are, however, very seldom seen, because they 
will not favour any human being with a personal 
appearance, unless he be a very good man; and J,” 
continued Mr. Warner, “ have never yet met with a 
person who could boast that he was sufficiently free 
from vice to behold these mysterious creatures. ‘They 
are, however, occasionally heard by those who are 
not allowed to set eyes on them, for a fisherman of 
my acquaintance told me with an aspect of the 
greatest seriousness, that his father once fell in with 
a flock of them, whilst crossing the mountain of 
South Baroole; ’tis true, they were invisible; but 
he heard the rushing of their wings as they passed 
him, and they cackled like a flock of wild geese, but 
there were no geese in sight at the time.” 


“TI beg pardon, Mr’ Warner,” said J, “ for the in- 
terruption, but I think there must, at least, have 
been one goose in sight, and that was the narrator 
of the story.” “Sol thought,” replied Mr. Warner, 
laughing ; “ but it would not have been very polite 
to have mentioned that to the honest fisherman, who 
seemed to place implicit reliance upon his father’s 
veracity.”’ 

Of its kirks, he remarked, “ that almost every one 
has a peculiar tradition, which is firmly believed by 
its own unenlightened parishioners, and probably 
by the majority of the island peasantry. Amongst 
other instances, I particularly recollect the tradi- 
tion of Saint Maughold, which was to the following 
purport :— 

“ At the beginning of the fifth century, Manarian 
Mac Lin, a famous necromancer, was the sovereign 
of this island, and by the power of his charms he 
kept it clothed in perpetual mists, and invisible to 
the eyes of the few mariners who at that time ven- 
tured to steer their frail barks across the channel 
that divides Albion from Erin; but St. Patrick 
broke the enchantment, and having foreed Mac Lin 
to give up possession, he made St. Germanus bishop 
and ruler of the land. On the death of Germanus, 
St. Patrick sent one or two other bishops to succeed 
him, and at length St. Maughold was elected by the 
unanimous consent of the Manx nation. This Saint 
had, in Ireland, been a captain of robbers, and ar- 
rived at the island during the administration of one 
of the bishops above-mentioned, in a little boat 
made of leather, his hands manacled, and iron bolis 
on his feet, pretending that he had thus voluntarily 
exposed himself as a penance for the crimes of his 
past life; and he made use of the reputation for 
sanctity thus obtained, to gain the government of 
the island. 

“One particular part of old Maughold’s saintly 
character hath continued even to the present infidel 
times; for at Maughold’s Head, underneath some 
moss-covered rocks, is a spring called St.Maughold’s 
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dity which it imparted to women, when sitting in 
the saint’s chair to drink the waters. 

“The Runic or Druidical monuments scattered 
over Mona,” continued my intelligent companion, 
“have also their familiar traditions ; one of these 
monuments, consisting of twelve stones, stands 
upon the Douglas side of Laxey, and about two 
miles from the latter place. The mount, or hillock, 
upon which these stones stand is three or four feet 
high: at one end are two stones six feet high, one 
of which is cloven in two; and the following story 
respecting them is still current in the neighbour- 
hood :— 

“ The proprietor of the land on which this ancient 
monument rests, being desirous of removing what 
he considereé to be only a bulky nuisance, took 
labourers for that purpose. Being arrived at the 
stones, and chancing to look towards his own house, 
he saw it on fire: he consequently hastily returned ; 
having reached home, he found all safe ; but on glanc- 
ing his eye towards the stones, they also appeared 
on fire: however, on returning back, he found them 
wholly unscathed, no fire having been near them. 
The man was too wise to disregard so clear an omen; 
he immediately discontinued his operations, and the 
stones have ever since remained undisturbed.” 

Whilst speaking of their churches, Mr. Warner 
mentioned a singular freak of nature that is recorded 
in the register of one of them: “I mean Kirk Christ 
Lezayre ; this church is about two miles from Ram- 
sey, on the Kirk Michael road ; it is built on a de- 
clivity surrounded by trees, and forms, to the view 
of the traveller, a retired and rural object. In an 
old register belonging to it is the following curious 
memorandum, without date :— 

*One Robert Collin’s wife was delivered of a child, 
which was baptized upon the Monday; she came to be 
churched upon the Wednesday next afterwards, and on 
returning home she fell in labour, and was delivered of 
another child, and came to be churched upon the Saturday 
next after, in the same week : churched twice in the same 
weck. This I testify to be truth.” Epw. Crow, Min. 

“In the year 1653 there was an Edmond Crow, 
minister of this parish—at least so says the old re- 
ister above alluded to.” With these, and similiar 
anecdotes, did my friend beguile the way until we 
arrived at his lonely cottage, where, after a good 
supper, we retired to rest, and in refreshing sleep 
forgot alike the pleasures of the excursion and the 
fatigue by which it was accompanied. 

And now I can almost fancy that I hear some 
fastidious reader exclaim, “ You call your story the 
* Recluse of the Glen,’ and as yct have only favoured 
us with descriptions of the Isle of Man, its scenery, 
and the superstitions of its rade inhabitants, wholly 
forgetting the history of him whe should be your 
hero, and a description of his person, which are 
both circumstances that before now ought to have 
made their appearance in your pages.” Have 
patience, my good reader, for a short time, and lis. 
ten to my apology. When I commenced this story, 
I trusted that both reader and author would accom- 
pany each other pleasantly to the end thereof; but 
i forgot to say that J must have no complaints; if 
my hobby makes a few vagaries, and now and then 
carries me a little out-of the direct road, the reader 
must be contented to follow us without grumbling, 
otperwise, he had better at once throw down the 
pages and lot us part company, for my hobby is one 


curb, or spur, the less likely is he to stir out of what 
he considers to be the right path. With respect to 
the history of the Recluse, gentle reader, thou must 
have patience ; truly, I was as eager to hear it as 
thou canst be; bat I could not say to Mr. Warner, 
on so short an acquaintance, “I want to know your 
reasons for leading this solitary life; tell me your 
history.” No, I was obliged to wait until a suitable 
opportunity offered for obtaining it from him; and 
thou, impatient reader, must perforce be contented 
to do the same. But as regards a description of the 
man, I plead guilty to the omission ; and, therefore, 
whilst he is comfortably reposing in his bed, I will 
indulge thee with a slight sketch, first premising, 
that if thou expectest to see the picture of a hero of 
romance thou wilt be most wofully disappointed, 
for such Mr. Warner was not. He was no faultless 
monster, but a man who had been cursed with more 
than a due proportion of the vices and failings of 
mankind, and they, far more than the vices and fail- 
ings of the world he had quitted, had conspired to 
place him in his present solitary, and (to the un- 
thinking mind) apparently miserable situation. And 
now, reader, for the description. 

George Warner was somewhat above the middle 
size of mankind, standing about five feet eight and 
a half or nine inches high, and ofa spare, if it could 
not be called a meagre form ; his age might perhaps 
be sixty, although, from his thin gray hair, and cli- 
mate-worn complexion, one might, at least, fancy 
him to be seventy years old, did not the vigour of 
his step and his erect position force us to drop the 
last ten years. His eyes were small, black, and 
piercing,—they were deeply set in the head, and 
shaded by large brown eyebrows, for the hand of 
time had not yet effected an alteration in them. The 
features of his face were smooth and regular, and 
his complexion evidently showed that the burning 
sun of a southern hemisphere had made sad havoc 
with it,—in truth, I can compare that to nothing 
better than a penny piece, after it has been in circu. 
lation just time sufficient to allow for the dimming 
of its original Soho brightness; le was really cop- 
per-coloured, not, however, having the brightness of 
new copper, or the dinginess of old, but a medium 
between both. His dress was that of a plain old 
gentleman, and his manners corresponded with his 
appearance, being perfectly mild, cordial, and unas- 
suming. Such, reader, was George Warner, the 
Recluse of the Glen, and the host of him who is now 
busily employed in drawing upon memory (and as 
he trusts) for thy amusement. 

The next morning we for a few hours worked vi- 
gorously in the garden, and after dinner retired 
into a rude hut, which the Recluse had constructed 
with sods and branches of trees, and covered with 
green turf, filling up the interstices in the wall and 
roof with mosses and creeping plants of various de- 
scriptions, whieh flourished luxuriantly both on the 
inside and outside of the building; he had benched 
it round and placed a small rustic table in the 
centre, a shelf was occupied by a few books, some 
pipes and tobacco, and a tinder-box. He was very 
fond of this place, and had dignified it by the title 
of “ Moss Hall;” it stood at the bottom of the gar- 
den, thickly overshadowed by the spreading branches 
of a large horse chesnut, and the everlasting mur- 
murs of a small rivulet, that formed the boundary 
of the grounds, contributed to sooth the minds of 
those who tenanted the hut into a state of calm 
forgetfulness. 





To this place we retired after dinner, and as we 


of the long-eared fraternity, and the more I kick,! drank our rum and water, and smoked our pipes, 


I could not for the life of me avoid making the fo}. 
lowing truly impertinent remark :— 

“T wonder, Mr. Warner, how you have contrived 
to exist for so many years, without the help of that 
lovely portion of the creation, whose continued ab. 
sence, would, to me, make this glorious world only a 
barren wilderness.” This was the first time that [ 
had ever ventured directly to allude to his lonely gj. 
tuation, and I earnestly watched his countenance to 
see what effect my speech might make upon him; 
an alteration in his complexion it was in vain to ex. 
pect, but his brows suddenly became contracted, 
and a tremulous aon, was distinctly visible 
about his mouth, and he at length replied, “If you, 
young man, ever live to be my age, and to feel what 
I have felt, you will then find that the privations 
you now consider as a curse, will be indeed a bles. 
sing. There was atime when I, like you, basked 
in the sunshine of bright eyes, and glowing cheeks, 
but the heart! the heart, young man! I found it 
false, hollow, and deceitful; woman has, to me, been 
like the fabled apples of the dead sea, glorious and 
tempting to view on the outside, but within only 
corruption, dust, and ashes. I could relate to you 
my story, but then the Recluse of the Glen would 
sink in your opinion.” “ Never, Sir, said I; that 
you may have erred, Iam willing to allow, for all 
men have their errors; but yours never can have 
been of such a nature, that the mere relation of 
them would lessen the esteem and reverence I fee) 
for you; your failings, Iam confident, have been 
those of the head, not the heart, and you are a 
‘man more sinned against than sinning”” “Young 
man,’ mournfully replied the Recluse, “force me 
not to lay that flattering unction to my soul. If the 
name of George Warner be ever repeated, it is in 
terms of hatred, of contempt, and of execration; 
and what makes the thought more galling, repeated 
by some, who, with vices equal or superior to my 
own, possessed the happy art of concealing them, 
and through the deepest hypocrisy have risen upon 
my ruined fortunes, and the world condemned me, 
not for being vicious, for all men are vicious, but. be- 
cause I was not hypocrite sufficient to conceal, or 
gloss over my vices. Yes, my memory, if [ am still 
remembered, is hated and despised by those whom T 
have highly benetited. O man, man, ungrateful 
being! it is not possible to warm thee into existence, 
but, like the renovated viper, thou must turn upon 
the hand of thy benefactor.” After this exclama- 
tion he sank, for a few minutes, into a state of silent 
musing, during which time I surveyed him with 
mingled feelings of anxiety, curiosity, and compas. 
sion. At length his features became calm, and there 
was no outward appearance of the storm that perhaps 
was still inly raging, when he thus addressed me :— 

“T have begun to feel for you, young man, an un- 
common partiality, and I hesitate not to say, that 
during the few days you have been an inmate of my 
little dwelling, more real happiness hath fallen to 
my lot thanI have experienced during the whole 
term of my previous residence in it. In truth, I 
scarcely knuw how to part with you, but I ought 
not to be selfish ; you, doubtless, have daties to per- 
form in the busy world, of far greater consequence 
that that of attending to the whims of an eccentric 
old man, forsuch, in your eyes, [ mustmost certainly 
appear. I can read your thoughts, Iam aware that 
ro want to hear the history of my past life, and to 

now why a reasonable being pa be induced to 
immure himself in this solitary abode. I aim about 
to gratify your curiosity, the tale will be a long one, 
for I am forced to begin almost from the days of in- 
fancy ; in these days habits were formed that ‘ 
with my growth, habits too, that had a material in- 
fluence upon my future life. 
tiresome, and if the relation of my errors may warn 
you from the fatal rocks upon which my peace of 
mind suffered shipwreck, then, the ‘ Recluse of the 
Glen’ will not have told his story wholly in vain.” 
Thas saying, the venerable man commenced his his- 
tory in the fullowing manner :— 


(To be continued.) 
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complishments which harmonize with the character and 





EDUCATION. 


the person, so nothing is more repulsive than the affecta- 





— — — = 
LETTER II. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. _ ? 
This is another branch of female education upon which 


too much time and too little judgment is generally be- 


stowed ; yet I cannot speak of any that is of greater im- | of its nature, however it may be adorned. 


portance in the iofluence it has upon the character. You 


will bear in mind that my present remarks are applicable embellishment or an elegance, such is music; the other 


mostly to that middle sphere of society in which we our- 
selves move, and my reasons for the course I have pur- 
sued in your education will unfold themselves as I pro- 
ceed. 

In my intercourse with society I have noticed that two ex- 
tremes generally prevail relative to this part of the education 
of your sex. Either accomplishments are heaped upon 
you with indiscriminate profusion ; you are taught music, 
singing, drawing, dancing, painting on velvet, mathema- 
tics, French, Italian,—ay, even the language of the Kal- 
muck Tartars if that should happen to be fashionable, 
and your papa has money enough in the till to pay for 
masters; your vanity is gorged almost to choking, until 
one may hear the peacock-like gurgle of your pride; 
you are made up into a fac-simile of the all-accomplished 
Miss Euphemia Belcour, the h of your favourite 
novel s—or you know nothing beyond darning stockings 
and making a pudding. In one case the unhappy victim 
of mistaken indulgence, in the other of carelessness and 
indifference. In the former the excuse is, that you must 
do what other people do; you must have your music- 
master because Miss Somebody has, although she has an 
ear and taste for music, and you have none; you must 
take lessons in singing because Miss Somebody-else does, 
although she has a voice that is worth cultivating, and 
yours will never produce any thing nearer to harmony 
than a scream. This, I say, is the excuse for one extreme 
which good-natured papas and mamas are very apt to fall 
into. The other is, that want of means to do better com- 
pels them to bring their children up full often in want of 
the rudiments of knowledge, much more of any thing 
that can be called an accomplishment. Now this, I am 
compelled to confess, is a far more despicable fault than 
the other, and a far more prevalent one. Those who are 
prone to it cajole themselves, and ** sugar o’er the devil,” 
with the persuasion, that, as their children have a poor 
inheritance, they have no need of any teaching, except 
the use of their hands and limbs; and so they spend their 
money over the drink-pot under an idea that they are 
doing perfect justice to their family. From experience I 
can venture to say, that, in nine cases out of ten, where 
this excuse is made, it is made as a cloak for idleness, 
drunkenness, improvidence, and mismanagement. Edu- 
cation is now so cheap, even the more refined departments 
of it, that it is a scandal upon any man who has fair 
remuneration for his labour, and that labour in full em- 
ploy, to say that he cannot spare enough out of his earn- 
ings to give his children a chance of being something 
better than slaves. I know, or have known, a hundred 
instances of amiable young women being thus neglected ; 
their parents stand very well in the world as creditable 
tradespeople, and keep respectable societvs yet their chil- 
dren,-one can read, but not write,—another writes, but 
cannot read:—no, how should they? They have been 
in the number of unhappy victims sacrificed by mercenary 
or unfeeling parents at the shrine of public fashion. 
They have passed their golden hours in learning the all- 
important mysteries of dressmaking or straw bonnet 
making,=-or, unacquainted even with that, they are fit 
for nothing but the common drudgery of household 
affairs, 





It is not, however, merely in degree, it is also in kind, 
that they who have the care of female youth are liable to 


err with respect to this particular branch of their education. | pounds, in learning music, upon the piano, or the harp, 


tion of acquirements which have neither taste nor genius 
to recommend them. It is like some family portraits I 
have seen where the elegance of the frame only exposes 
the poverty of the painting. The lustre of the amethyst 
or the ruby is heightened by the richness of the gold which 
encircles it, whilst the mere pebble betrays the meanness 


Accomphishments are of two kinds; one is merely an 


combines advantage with ornament, such is drawing. Of 
the former class there is none cultivated with so much 
eagerness, there is none encouraged even by so many and 
great sacrifices, as music. The genius that expands treely 
and spontaneously ought not, indeed, to be fettered ; but 
I speak more especially against the plant of exotic growth, 
the offspring not of nature, but of art; and setting aside 
the not unimportant considerations of misspent time and 
money, I condemn the indiscriminate cultivation of music 
merely because 1t is a fashionable accomplishment. Don't 
think me insensible to its charms; on the contrary, I al- 


the reasons why I have not forced upon you a practical 


knowledge of music are two-fold ;—first, the want on your 


lect into action rather than to those which operate more 
upon the feelings and less upon the judgment. 
I am far from meaning that the understanding may not 


influenced by it. I would not mar those feminine fea- 
of women by subjecting them to harsh and severe studies ; 


truly of your sex,)—in music there is so much for vanity 


now, to the comparative exclusion of all other studies. 


structive recreation, what more delightful amusement, 


ways think the ** concord of sweet sounds” is sweeter stil] | and signed on the Label in Red. 
when coming from a female voice, or a female hand; but counterclgned’ ™ SEE 


é v r allays the smarting irritability of t 

tures which are the loveliest and most ‘graceful attribute | Winds or damp atmosphere; pdb Inflammation; heals 

—— and — by a ee ae hee Eruptions, and 

. ; . “ produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothi 

but in music, (I wish not to speak disrespectfully, but}to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; ana 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 


instruments are consigned to the auctioneer? They can 
only suit themselves to their reverse of fortune, by forget- 
ting, as fast as they can, all that they have learned ; for 
none of the friends who basked in the sunshine of their 
prosperity,—none of those who sought and sued’ the 
accomplished daughters of the rich tradesman, will bestow 
a thought upon the * unfortunate family,” the * poor 
things.” Had these young women studied drawing more, 
and music less, there would have been a fair chance that 
they might have been independent of such friends, and, by 
the united exercise of their certainly superior abilities, 
have contributed largely to their own comfort, as well as 
to that of their parents ; that is, have converted an accom- 
plish ment into a valuable acquirement.— Adieu, L. 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprineipled Shopk 8, In imposing pase imi 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, re = 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on parebasing, ae ts 
take any without being inclosed with a hlet in a 
Wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 


“* A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 78., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits, 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 





part of a gift, which is not granted to all alike, namely, | serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 


riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 


an ear for music; secondly, the preference which, even damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
had that advantage been bestowed upon you, I am always |is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful ; 


is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children s 


disposed to give to accomplishments which call the intel-| jjnir is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 


EYEBROWS, &c. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


be exercised in the study of music; but still I say that pd mee possesses yrogertes of surprising energy, in producing 


elicate White Neek, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 


the feelings and the imagination are far more powerfully beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 


By its soothing and ameliorating oe manent immediately 
e skin produeed by Cold 


ain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant; thus to the 


to feed upon, so much of enchantment, so much of illu- Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
sion, that delightful as it is I cannot but look upon it as {Of yenther, it provesan infallidles 


a dangerous accomplishment when it is studied, as it is | valuable acquisition. 


ific,a prompt resource, 
to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 


Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 


Drawing is proportionately unknown to young women tho Hen. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
in your class of society;—and why so? What more in-|mmyed a ‘cua Stamp, 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton. en. 
The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 


what more graceful accomplishment is there for a female | street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 


than drawing ? It is the very opposite of music. Whilst |Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, 
: Peele street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket d 52, " 

that deludes the understanding by its influence upon the |row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and’ Mr. Whitthee 4 
il. 


passions, the other hasa direct tendency to strengthen the |fumers, Liverpool; Mr. 


Castle- 


Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. W 


fams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 


judgment, and enable che mind to arrange its ideas with cine Venders throughout Europe. 











rapidity and truth. It contains much of the utility of 
mathematics, without their cumbrous heaviness ; it is the 
armour of Minerva, suited to the frame that wears it by 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 





the lightness and elegance of its workmanship. It both 
expands and quickens the faculties; it renders the impres- 





sions of the mind more clear, as well as more vivid and 
forcible. The painter looks upon the face of nature with 
an animated interest known only to himself, as one of that 
favoured few who court her socivty because they under- 
stand her language and delight to commune with her. 

There are many channels in which a talent for drawing 
may be made profitable, while there is only one.in which 

















Barometer | Extreme |‘Thermo-| Extreme] Stateof| Remarks 
at during | meter 8|Heat du-| Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon, Noon. 
26 |30 12| 28 0} 31 O| 33 O|N.N.E. |Fair. 
27 | 29 32); 30 0} 34 O| 40 O| N.W. |Rain. 
23 | 29 52) 30 O} 34 O pH O|N.N.E. |Fair, 
29 |29 61| 32 0| 33 0 0| 'E. - |Pair. 
30 | 29 30 0} 33 0] 35 O E._ |Fair. 
nN | 29 32} 30 0} 33 0} 35 O| S.S.W. |Fair. 
eb., 
1 28 80! 25 O}] 29 O| 31 O} E.S.E. Snow. 





music can be advantageously employed, that is, by teach- 
which few women are fit for, even supposing them to pos- 


nine out of ten do not. 
The foregoing remarks will suffice to give you my ideas 


referring you to an instance of imprudence with respect to |5 
them in our unfortunate neighbour, Mr.——. His five | , 


ing others, a drudgery at the best, and still a drudgery | heavy rain.—sot 


3ist, Four, 


as to accomplishments generally. I will conclude with |temperature,—extreme during ni 


Jan. 27th, jo gg fall of snow during night; eight, a.m. 
» Ten, a.m. to eleven, a.m. a dense fog. 


oe snow. 
Feb. 1st, Heavy fall of snow during night; eight, a.m. 


isi jenti A snow continuing, and very stormy; six, p.m. snow con. 
sess the requisite scientific knowledge of the art, which tinuing, and thermometer two degrees below freezing point. 


REMARKS FOR JANUARY, 
General mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:60; mean 
t, 33:07; eight, a.m. 


5:24 3 noon, 38:22; extreme during day, 89:01; general 


mean, 37:24; maximum of temperature, (20in,) 45; mi- 


imum of ditto, (26th,) 28; ditto, 1830, 16,1829, 19,—. 


daughters cost him a small fortune, that is, some hundred | 1398, ¢3; prevailing winds, easterly. 








As nothing has a greater power of fascination than ac- 





or both. What will be their fate, now that their costly 5 


Summary of the weather.—13 days fair, 13 cloudy 


rain. 
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‘ 
13 , No! be my darling inmate still, LETTER, 
And still, where Fancy leads 
4 R y » ADDRESSED TO A RADICAL FRIEND, WHO CONTENDED 
“ Twin-born of Hope! my bosom fill THAT WOMEN, AS WELL AS MEN. SHOULD Not 
aoe dreams of verdant meads ; ONLY POSSESS THE ELECTIVE SUFFRAGE, BUT BE 
Sunshine, and light, and flowers! ELIGIBLE TO SIT IN PARLIAMENT AND IN THE 
Still a bright future place between CABINET, 
o-oo —————— The present and the past !— vis 
; Still interpose thy friendly screen, Women, you say, should have a vote, 
i POETRY. Till, yielding up at last, And I, who on the fair sex doat, 
: Lost in the grasp of Death !— Should not object to such a scheme, 
Reality no guise that owns Nor call it a Utopian dream ; 
ILLUSION. Sha]l burst upon the sight ; But still I hold it is not fit 
_— And, far beyond earth’s narrow bounds, Women in Parliament should sit : 
Ah could we think in life’s young day, Fair Zion’s city, bright, ss ‘ 4 2 
That all which then enchants the heart, Her golden gates unfold ! And I shall briefly tell you why 
Is but illusion, and away That privilege I would deny :— 
Shall like a morning dream depart. Then—not till then—thy influence bland, pa 
D In the great council of the state, 








ELTA. 
* Ah, could we think !"—but who that sails 
i Upon a tranquil sea 
Ba: F’er dreams of storms, and rising gales, 
Or hidden rocks that be ; 
Of graves “ five fathom deep !” 


Who that beholds the blooming rose 


Is dreaming of decay? 
Who thinks upon December's snows 





E 
ee The while enchanting May 
hat te Her loveliest robe puts on? 

i Who that upon the rising sun 


Is gazing, joy imprest, 
Thinks of his brilliant journey done, 
| When, fading in the west, 
His glories lost shall be? 


Who would the dawn of bliss arrest 
In its first opening bloom 
With presage that it could not last, 
: And, herald of the tomb, 
Was all most loved, and bright?— 





Crue) the band would reckless tear 
From Hope's angelic faee 
The mask sweet Pity taught to wear, 
And Mirth's dear radiance chase 
Denouncing future woe! 


| Callous the heart would timeless spoil 
lilusion of its charms, 
i And basely, with ungrateful toil, 
Still show a world in arms, 
Alluring to destroy! 


4 No! be the curtain still undrawn 
on: ‘ That hides the coming storm ; 
Ht Still be Hope's smiling visor worn 
ps . To screen Truth’s sombre form, 


1 And still, Wusion, reign! 


For what avail were ours to pierce 
Che vista, dim, of years? 
a Could we Time's secret workings trace 
rs And, through the vale of tears, 
Ps Our destined path survey? 


Let fall the curtain !—it were meet; 
In mercy placed between 
The stages of our journey, filcet, 
To veil the tearful scene 
Com panion of our way! 








Let fall the curtain !—raise it not, 
Too soon shall change be known; 
; Too soon !lusion be forget, 
" And Truth resume her throne 
Never to desert it more! 
r Let full the curtain: and whate’er 
‘ Thy name, Hlusion, be, 
: Whatever shape be thine to wear, 
é I'l) weloome give to thee, 
8 Welcome, and chide thee not! 








From me, seducer!—take; 
Then, welcoming the better land, 
When I from death shall wake, 
Then—then a last farewell! — 
Liverpool. 











LINES, 


ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 





BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON, 
Lecturer on Poetry. 


Wild through his heart rush want and memory now, 
Like whirlwinds meeting on a mountain’s brow; 
Slow in his veins the thin blood coldly creeps, 

He starts, he dreams, and as he walks he sleeps, 

He is a stranger, houseless, fainting, poor, 

Without the shelter of one friendly door, 

Deep in his eyeballs ghastly hunger glares, 


RESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED TO THE PATRONS OF THE NIGHT 


His words are groans, and muttered howls his prayers ! 


The cold wind whistles through his garments bare, 
And shakes the night-dew from his freezing hair. 
Shivering with palsied step from street to street, 
His blood is frozen on his naked feet; 

His jo'nts, benumbed and swollen, are dead to him, 
But living torture gnaws in every limb. 

To him, a bare board in an open shed, 

Were now luxurious as a downy bed ! 

Yet he—the k 1 the d 
A loved, a happy home! and the brief glance, 


i, had once 





That with a tear lights up his languid eye, 

As flushed with giory, o’er the evening sky 

Passes a rainbow, springs from thoughts that ec ome 
Fraught with the magic poetry of home! 

For him, even now, a father groaning fears,— 

A mother wets her pillow with her tears; 

For him some maiden, fair as new-born light, 

In secret sighs, and prays the live-long night. 
While he, to madness driven, and glad to die, 
Curses the breath of God that passes by ! 


Nor deem the picture false, and drawn by one 
Who sketched from fancy scenes to self unknown; 


The darkening shades, he, softening down, withdrew, 


While memory sketched what sterx;experience knew. 
Such are the men your sheltering roof will save 
From pain, despair, and crime, an early grave. 
And could a purer, holier pleasure glow, 

Than that which rises from what ye bestow ? 
Ob! in your dreams 'twere no yain dream to hear 
The voiee of blessings whispering in your ear; 
For his is yours whose soul was steeped in pain, — 
Ready to perish !—Is your bounty vain? 

God will not ask thy creed, nor scorn its plan, 

If on thy heart be written—Love to Man! 


* It 


The inns and outs in fierce debate, 
By endless unproductive talk 
The country’s expectation balk ; 
And if the women should be sent 
As well as men to Parliament, 
How could their introduction tend 
The present system to amend ? 
Their volubility of tongue 
Would public business so prolong, 
That such a Parliament, my friend. 
Would talk and talk on—r1o No END. 
Besides, on other grounds than those 
Your proposition I oppose ; 
With reason people now complain 
Of undue injluence—the nation’s bane ! 
And if that be so great a curse 
Your plan would make it ten times worse ; 
Might not a lovely Premier’s smile 
The firmest patriot’s heart bequile ? 
Would not the tears of suppliant beauty 
Seduce him from the path of duty 2 
While a fair Chancellor's sparkling eyes 
Might metamorphose Noes to AyEs ; 
And thus, my friend, your proposition 
Might put an end to opposition, 
And opposition in debate 
Is necessary to the state. 
These are the grounds of my decision, 
1 trust I’ve made out my position ; 
Still should your plan be ever carried, 
If none but women that are married, 
Grave spinsters of about threescore, 
Or, if you will, a few years more, 
Should take their seats in Parliament, 
To that condition I'd assent ; 
But once permit the young and fair * 
To gain a legal fooling there, 
Mark what 1 say, and I have don, 
(Believe me I don’t mean a pun,» ) 
Reform will thereby be prevented, 
And we be still MISS-represented. 

ts 


is plain from the typographical liberty which our 





printers have here used, that they do not believe our author's 
disclaimer.—Ediis. Mercury. 
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Days. Morn, Even. | Height.) Festivals, &¢. 
h, m./h. m.|ft. in. 
Tuesday -- 8} 7 43/ 815/11 6 
Wednesday 9] 8 45) 911/12 5 
Thursday 10) 9 34 9 S713 9 
Friday ----31]19 1810 37115 3 
Saturday -.12|10 5741 15/16 8 |New Moon, 4h. 46m. even. 
Sunday + S11 3411 5217 10 |Quinquagesima Sunday. 
Monday --14! | 0 12:18 11 |Valentine. 
Tuesday --15) 0 31) 0 51/19 4 Shrove Tuesday. 
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‘THE PHILANTHROPIST. 





OBSERVATIONS ON MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 
— - 

The following remarks upon Mr. Combe’s work, which 
appeared in the Lancaster Herald, are from the pen of a 
medical gentleman, once a resident in Liverpool, and acon - 
tributor to the scientitic departinent of the Kaleidoscope. 

We have much pleasure in announcing the publication 
of this volume, which, in our opinion, deserves to be 
ranked amongst the very best monographs which have 
Jately appeared on any medical subject. We have reason 
to know that its appearance was expected with much im- 
patience in Edinburgh, where the talents and acquire- 
ments of the author are well known; and we are fully 
confident that that impatience will be amply justified on 
the present occasion, 

Indeed, we have no hesitation in saying, that it eclipses 
all the other works written on the subject of insanity ; if 
original and scientific views of his subject, exactness and 
conciseness in his descriptions, either as regards symptoms 
or pathological alterations, judicious reflections on the 
causes of the disease, and a luminous detail of the curative 
means to be employed, entitle him to this praise. Want 
of space will not enable us to enter into a description of 
the different points of doctrine contained in the volume, 
and we must content ourselves with laying before our 
readers a few extracts, premising that the author has 
treated his interesting subject in all its various bearings, 
and that none of his predecessors in the same department 
of medical literature appears to us to have brought into 
the field the same depth and variety of knowledge of the 
collateral branches of physiology and comparative ana- 
tomy tempered with so much clear and logical induction. 
After proving in a manner the most conclusive that the 
manifestations of the mental faculties in a state of health 
depend on the healthy condition of their organs, external 
and internal, and that a change in the state of the mind 
attends even the slightest in the brain, which, in this 
world, must be considered as the organ of the mind, in 
the same way as every aberration of vision is attended by 
an affection of the optic nerve, and that consequently 
every derangement of the mind is the result of diseased 
action of its organ, and not of impaired deficiency or dis- 
ordered function of the immaterial spirit ; our author 
enters into the following able train of reasoning :— 

‘The time has been, and, we fear is scarcely yet gone 
by, when such a doctrine, however much recommended 
by observation, aud enforced by experience, would have 
been denounced by the unthinking or prejudiced as dan- 
gerous to religion. It would have been, and indeed still 
is argued, that to trace the dependence of insanity upon a 
bodily cause, is to confound together mind and matter, 
and to teach that the brain isthe mind, and thereby to 
destroy the strongest proof of the soul’s immortality. 

* But, happily for humaniry, truth and reason are asim- 
perishable as mind; and now that, under their influence, 
prejudicesare fast giving way, it is more and more widely 
acknowledged, that it is the old and false doctrine of the 
mind being subject to disease, which is justly chargeable 
with the apprehended danger ; and that, if the immor- 
tality of the soul can be proved in any way by reason 
alone, it is only on the grounds which we are now ad- 
vocating, since on them only can a rational and safe theory 
of mental derangement be successfully established. The 
relation which we have shown to exist between the state of 
the mind and the condition of its material organs, explains 
easily why, the immaterial principle remaining essentially 
unchanged, the mind develops its powers as we advance 
from infancy to maturity, and again declines from matu- 
tity to old age; why it falls asleep in the night, or loses 
consciousness from a blow on the head; why its manifes- 
tations are disturbed by intoxication, or deranged by dis- 
ease; why it is characterized in one by the weakness of 
idiocy, and in another by the strength of genius. And 
in the fact, that the mind never manifests itself in this 
World except through the instrumentality of corporeal 
organs; and that the condition of these organs influences 
the quality of the manifestations, we have an easy expla- 
nation of the origin of mental derangement, and of the 


possibility of its occurrence, without endangering the prin- 
ciple of the mind. The mind sees through the medium 
of the eye, Just as it thinks or feels through the medium 
of the brain 5 and as changes in the condition of the eye 
deteriorate or destroy the power of vision without any 
affection of the priuciple of mind, the obvious inference 
follows, that in like manner many changes in the con- 
dition of the brain derange or destroy the power of feeling 
or of thinking, and yet the mind itself, or soul, remains 
essentially the same. 

** But if we refuse to admit the influence of the organi- 
zation, and ascribe the varying mental states to variations 
in the immaterial principle, unconnected with any corres- 
ponding bodily cause, then we must hold that the defec- 
tive mind of the idiot from birth has been purposely 
created thus mutilated and limited in powers that it is 
the mind itself, and not the body, which is disordered by 
wine, set to sleep by opium, and apparently annihilated 
by a blow on the head; that it is the mind itself, and not 
its corporeal organ, which is weak in infancy, strong and 
active in maturity, and again feeble and decrepit in old 
age; that it is the mind itself, and not its bodily instru- 
ment, which is subject to delirium in fever, and to the 
thousand other forms of disease which impair, derange, or 
suppress the mental faculties. And if we admit all this, 
at what point are we to stop? If the soul, the immaterial 
principle, be thus subject to disease and to apparent anni- 
hilation, and to changes which when once begun, no one 
can tell where they are to stop, it becomes impossible for 
a moment longer to draw any evidence of its immortality 
from reason alone, because every presumption would then 
be against it. But, on the other view, that it is the organ 
which suffers disease and disturbs the mind, no difficulty 
whatever presents itself; and the doctrine remains open 
to every proof which can be urged in its favour.”—pp. 
70—73. 

In proving the principle that organic size of the dif- 
ferent parts which constitute the cerebral mass is one con- 
dition, and a most important one, in producing energy of 
function, and that hence, when all other conditions are 
equal, their increase of size will invariably indicate in- 
creased intensity of function, our author appears to us to 
be eminently successful. In support of a principle vir- 
tually recognised and acted upon by the most eminent 
physiologists, Dr. Combe is not satisfied with confining 
himself to the proofs afforded by human cerebral anatomy, 
but he Jays under contribution the rich and interesting 
stores of comparative anatomy, which impart a charm to 
the whole work, and raise it to the dignity of philosophical 


composition. 
We willingly lay before our readers the following pas- 
sage t— 


** When, for instance, we compare the organs of vision 
in the falcon, the eagle, or the vulture, which perceive at 
a glance, and from the greatest conceivable altitudes, and 
in an horizon of several miles, a hare, a partridge, or a 
reptile, often from its colour analogous to that of the soil, 
invisible to us at balt-gun-shot, with those of other birds, 
as some species of geese and swans, which rise to equal 
heights, but which, like man, do not distinguish minute 
objects, but are guided in their flights by general outline, 
by rivers, mountains, or plains; we find the difference of 
function in the former to depend chiefly on an enormous 
preponderance of the nervous apparatus belonging to the 
eye, and the regular gradation of which, in relation with 
the function, is very rematkable. In the Stryx flammea, 
or screech-owl, for instance, whose sight is imperfect, the 
ganglions, from which the optic nerves arise, are estimated 
by Desmoulins as not exceeding in size one-twentieth, 
while in the eagle the same parts represent at least one- 
third of the whole encephalic muss, the nerves theuiselves 
being in the same ratio. 

** In like manner, according to Desmoulins, in the galli- 
nacea, which see little more than the surface with which 
they are in actual contact, they eye is proportionally much 
smaller, the nerve thinner and longer, and the optic lobe 
also much smaller than in the duck tribe, whose sight is 
proportionally more acute; and in the falcon, the organ, 
nerve, and power of vision, all reach their maximum of 
development. In birds of prey, with piercing sight, the 
optic ganglions are said to exceed in size those of birds of 
ordinary vision by at least five or six times. Indeed, it 
was the great size of these very ganglions in birds in 
general that led to their being mistaken for the optic 
thalami, until Gall and Spurzheim pointed out the error 
and its cause. 

** T have heard the celebrated ornithologist M. Audubon 








give an account of the habits of the vulture, which accords 


precisely with the doctrine here laid down, in regard to 
the influence of organte size both on sight and smell. It 
has been a very commonly received opinion, that vultures, 
and other birds of prey, are attracted to the carrion by the 
smell which it emits. But nothing, said M. Audubon, 
could be more erroneous than this, as the power of smell 
is in these animals extremely imperfect, while vision is 
as remarkably acute. To prove this, M. Audubon had 
repeatedly left dead animals under a sort of shed, by 
which they were screened from sight, but to which any 
bird could have easy access; and although they remained 
tll the stench became perfectly intolerable, no vulture or 
other bird ever approached them 3 but, if in this state the 
carrion was exposed to view, it invariably happened that 
in the course of a few hours it was attacked and devoured. 

**To prove that it was vision alone that enabled these 
birds to distinguish their prey, M. Audubon next made a 
train from the shed toa little distance with fresh blood, 
and although no smell was perceptible, it invariably hap- 
pened that, in a very short time, the bird was attracted to 
the spot, and, following the line of blood, entered the shed 
and devoured the flesh, still too recent to emit any odour. 

** But if any considerable space was left between the visi- 
ble trace and the concealed object, however strong the 
odour which it ewmitted, the bird never seemed to suspect 
its presence. And in accordance with these facts, and 
with the law of size giving energy of function, M. Audu- 
bon mentioned, and indeed it is generally known, that 
these predatory birds are almost as remarkable for defici- 
ency in the size of the nerve of smell, as we have shown 
them to be for excess in that of vision. 

** To effect the purpose of increasing the size of the optic 
nerve in these animals, without adding injuriously to that 
of the eye itself, an admirable contrivance has been resorted 
to. Instead of forming a single membrane lining the inner 
surface of the posterior chamber of the eye, as in man and 
animals of ordinary vision, and, consequently, only equal- 
ling in extent the sphere of the eye to which it belongs, 
the retina in these quick-sighted birds of prey is found to 
be composed of a great number of folds, each hanging 
loose into the eye, and augmenting in an extraordinary 
degree, not only the extent of nervous surface, but the 
mass of nervous matter ; since, according to the estimate of 
Desmoulins, from whom I take this account, the actual 
thickness of the membrane of the retina is, with few excep. 
tions, equal in alt animals, from man and the ox, to the 
eagle and the duck: and consequently, the nervous mass 
in the eye of the eagle, for example, exceeds in proportion 
that of man, by the quantity which goes to form the folds 
already alluded to. ‘I'his structure exis!s at its maximum 
in eagles, vultures, and falcons, and surely this is in har- 
mony with their noted acuteness and intensity of vision.” 
—pp- 44 —47. 

The following sentiments are such as we think must 
find a ready response in every well-regulated mind, and 
are not less praiseworthy tor the amiable feelings which 
are so abundantly displayed than remarkable for sound 
medical doctrine. 

** But had the fundamental principle, that the brain is 
the organ of mind, and consequently the fact that in- 
sanity always depends on a corporeal and cerebral cause, 
been recognised and kept in view, it would have been at 
once perceived that as every departure froin health in an 
organ must necessarily disturb its functions in a greater 
or Jess degree, and as the function of the brain is to mani- 
fest the mind, mental derangement could nbt be a specific 
disease, but must be one of the effects of whatever morbid 
causes disturb the action of that orgar, and could there. 
fore no more be considered as an mdividual disease than 
iunpeded respiration, impaired vision, or vitiated secretion 
of bile. And had the attention of the observer been 
closely directed to the study of the relations subsisting 
between the mental faculties and their cerebral organs, so 
many centuries could not have elapsed, and so litde been 
added to our knowledge of a subject in whith mankind at 
large is so nearly concerned. Had insanity been recog. 
nised to be a symptom of cerebral disease, the insane 
would never have been rejected and excluded from our 
sympathies as the detested of Heaven, nor would they 
ever have been tortured by the lash or the chain, or ex- 
posed to public derision Had a glimmering of its true 
nature reached the public mind, we should as soon have 
thought of loading the gouty or the paralytic with re- 
proaches and obloquy, and of curing them by the appli- 
cation of the bastinado, as of treating the maniuc with the 
neglect and often positive ervelty which once he met with. 
The moment we know that madness is an effect of disease 
in the material organs with which the Creator hias connected 
the principle of mind, and that to this infliction alone are 
to be ascribed the way warduess, violence, and impetuosity 








which often characterize that state, our feclings towards 
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the unhappy patient, and our attempts at cure, will be 
— different indeed from what they would be were we 
still ignorant of its true nature.”—pp. 77, 78. 

We offer no apology for laying before our readers the 
following passages, in the confidence that they must be 
highly satisfactory to such as take an interest in the great 
establishment for Use insane in our immediate neighbour- 
hood. To the friends of the patients confined there they 
must prove no mean consolation, and must tend, if any 
thing can tend, to blunt the poignant regrets which every 
one must feel in being separated, by the most heavy of 
human afflictions, from all that we hold mostdear. After 
a lengthened detail of the pathological appearances to be 
met with in the brains of the insane, to which, as contain- 
ing-much cautious reasoning, and a sensible exporé of the 
opinions of practical men on this important part of bis 
subject, we have much pleasure in drawing the attention 
of our medical readers, the author goes on to say— 


** After the above observations were printed, I had an 
excellent opportunity of verifying their general accuracy 
still farther, by a visit to one of the largest and best ma- 
naged establishments in the kingdom, namely, the Lan- 
caster County Lunatic Asylum, which contains upwards 
of 350 patients, of both sexes, and of every description, 
and which affords a rich field for investigation. Mr. Da- 
vidson, the surgeon, has examined, with much care, the 
bodies of a great number of patients, who have died in the 
hospital since his appointment, and the result is, that he 
has scarcely met with a single instance in which traces of 
disease in the brain, or its membranes, were not evident, 
even when the lunacy was recent, and the patient died of 
a different disease ; and in so far he goes even beyond my 
statement in the text. The pia mater and cortical sub- 
stance are the ag he has found most frequently in a 
morbid state. The former generally injected, thickened, 
covered with coagulable lymph, or unusually adherent to 
the cineritious matter beneath, which tears off with it, 
leaving a rough, unequal surface. Changes of colour and 
of consistence, and adhesion to the pia mater, are the 
changes most commonly met with in the cineritious sub- 
stance, but not so constantly as Foville describes. These 
affections are sometimes extensive, and at other times par- 
tial, and occupying a small portion enly of the membranes 
or cerebral surface. Mr. Davidson has found the fornix, 
and others of the deeper seated medullary parts, in a state 
of remollissement; but, speaking generally, morbid ap. 
pearances are much more rare in the fibrous than in the 
cortical subst and memb The minuteness and 
care with which Mr. Davidson conducts his examination, 
account for his seldom failing to discover some palpable 
traces of disease. At the time of my visit, he had just 
removed a brain from the skull, so that I had the advan- 
tage of having his experience explained by a reference to 
nature. 

** T cannot leave this subject without expressing my ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. Davidson, for the kindness and 
readiness with which he showed me the arrangements of 
the asylum, and communicated every information in his 
power in regard to the treatment and moral management 
of the patients. If every practitioner in charge of the in- 
sane had the kindness, zeal, activity, and talent of Mr. 
Davidson, it would be well for the future progress of 
medical science.” —pp. 287, 288. 

And at page 364 he continues— 

** In the Lancaster County Asylum, and in many others, 
efforts are made to employ the patients in husbandry, gar- 
dening, and other exercises, and with the best effects; 
although none of these hospitals have yet been provided 
with means fully adequate to the end in view. In the 
Lancaster Asylum the patients of the lower classes are 
required to make their own beds, and keep their rooms 
clean, and to do such other duties as conduce to general 
cleanliness and comfort. This practice is decidedly bene- 
ficial, both as employing them, and as giving a pleasing 
sense of being useful, and not mere drones in society.— 
The perfect order and neatness which reign in every de- 
partment of the establishment would do credit to the best 
regulated family.”’—pp. 364, 365. 

The view which is given of the treatment of insanity 
seems to us the most simple and philosophical that has yet 
been offered, and we cannot but congratulate the profession 
on the information which our author affords us in the 
conclusion of the work that he is still engaged in a branch 
intimately connected with this important subject, the 
medical jurisprudence of the insane, and that he will soon 
lay before the public the result of his extended labours. 





Throughout the whole of this work the great object 
which Dr. Combe. seems to have had in view is by a 
constant reference to sound physiology to enforce the 
necessity of applying the general principles of pathology 
to the brain, and to trace the multifarious forms of cere- 
bral disease to a few simple primary lessons of tissue, or 
well-defined alterations of function. The localization of 
disease is a characteristic doctrine of the present day ; and 
assuredly that system is the most scientific which enables 
us to ascend from general phenomena to their proximate 
and essential causes, and that plan of practice the most 
efficacious that can concentrate its efforts against the very 
root of evil, und stop at its very spring source the current 
of disorder. Still it may be objected to these views of 
treatment that they contain nothing new, as no new remedy 
is proposed. This, however, admits of a ready answer. 
The establishment of fixed principles, by which to regulate 
with greater certainty and safety the application of 
remedies already known, confers a more important service 
upon mankind than the discovery of a thousand new 
articles of the materia medica of doubtful and sometimes 
dangerous efficacy. But although we are yet far from 
having attained this perfection, we have little doubt that 
this position will be readily assented to by those who have 
paid any attention to the impulse and right direction 
recently given to the study of medicine by a constant 
application of its principles to physiology and pathology, 
an application to which we are mainly indebted for the 
most certain method of discovering the existence of dis- 
ease, of distinguishing its characters, and the correspond- 
ing physical changes which modify or produce them, and 
of adapting our curative means accordingly. W. D. 





MISCELLANIES. 








LORD BYRON. 


The following is a delightful description of Mr. Moore’s 
visit to Lord Byron at Venice, taken from the former's 
recently published notices of the life of the Noble Poet:— 

*- He had all along expressed his determination that I 
should not go to any hotel, but fix my quarters at his 
house during the period of my stay; and, had he been 
residing there himself, such an arrangement would have 
been all that I most desired. But, this not being the case, 
a common hotel was, [ thought, a far readier resource ; 
and I therefore entreated that he would allow me to order 
an apartment at the Gran Bretagna, which had the repu- 
tation, I understood, of being a comfortable hotel. This, 
however, he would not hear of; and as an inducement for 
me to agree to his plan, said that, as long as I chose to 
stay, though he should be obliged to return to La Mira in 
the evenings, he would make it a point to come to Venice 
every day.and dine with me. As we now “urned into the 
dismal canal, and stopped before his damp-looking man- 
sion, my predilection for the Gran Bretagna returned in 
full force ; and I again ventured to hint that it would save 
an abundance of trouble to let me proceed thither. But 
* No—no,’ he answered,—I see we think you'll be un- 
comfortable here; but you'll find that it ie not quite so 
bad as you expect.’ 

‘6 As I groped my way after him through the dark hall, 
he eried out, * Keep clear of the dog;’ and before we had 
proceeded many paces farther, ‘Take care, or that monkey 
will fly at you ;’==a curious proof, among many others, of 
his fidelity to all the tastes of his youth, as it per- 
fectly with the description of his life at Newstead, in 1809, 
and of the sort of menagerie which his visiters had then 
to encounter in their progress through his hall. Having 
escaped these dangers, I followed him up the staircase to 
the apartment destined for me. All this time he had been 
despatching servants in various directions—one to procure 
me a laguais de place; another to go in quest of Mr. 
Alexander Scott, to whom he wished to give me in charge; 


while a third was sent to order his Segretario to come to |< 


t 
him. ‘So, then, you keep a secretary?’ I said.—‘ Yes,’ 
he anewered, ¢' ow wh cant wrile—but much ave the 
names these ve to things.’ 

hed reached e door of the apartment it 


‘*When we had 
was discovered to be locked, and, to all appearance, had 
been so for some time, as the key could not be found,— 
a circumstance which, to my English apprehension, natu- 
rally connected itself with notions of damp and desolation, 


patient at the delay of the key, my noble host, with one of 
his humorous maledictions, gave a vigorous kick to the 
door and burst it open; on which we at once entered into 
an apartment not only spacious and elegant, but wear 
an aspect of comfort and habitableness which to a ne 
veller’s eye is as welcome as it is rare. * Here,’ he gai 
in a voice whose every tone spoke kindness and hospis 
tality,—* these are the rooms I use myself, and here} 
mean to establish you.’ 

**He had ordered dinner from some Tratteria, ang 
while waiting its arrival—as well as that of Mr. Alexander 
Scott, whom he had invited to join us—we stood out on 
the balcony, in order that, before the daylight was quite 
gone, I might have some glimpses of the scene which the 
canal presented. Happening to remark, in looking up x 
the clouds, which were still bright in the west, that * wha. 
had struck me in Italian sunsets was that particular Tosy 
hue——’ I had hardly pronounced the word * rosy 
when Lord Byron, clapping his hand on my mouth, said 
with a laugh, *Come, d—n it, Tum, don’t be poetical,” 
—p. 250—2. 

On another occasion, Mr. Moore observes, ** From the 
Opera, in pursuance of our agreement to * make a night 
of it,’ we betook ourselves to a sort of cabaret in the Place 
of St. Mark, and there within a few yards of the Palage 
of the Doges, sat drinking hot brandy punch, and laugh. 
ing over old times, till the clock of St. Mark struck the 
second hour of the morning.—Lord Byron then took me 
in his gondola, and, the moon being in its fullest splen. 
dour, he made the gondoliers row us to such points of view 
as might enable us to see Venice, at that hour, to advan. 
tage. Nothing could be more solemnly beautiful than the 
whole scene around, und I had, for the first time, the 
Venice of my dreams before me. All those meaner de. 
tails which so offend the eye by day were now softened 
down by the moonlight into a sort of visionary indistinct. 
ness; and the effect of that silent city of palaces, sleeping 
as it were upon the waters, in the bright stillness of the 
night, was such as could not but affect deeply even the 
least susceptible imagination. My companion saw that | 
was moved by it, and though familiar with the ecene him. 
self, seemed to give way, for some moments, to the same 
train of feeling; and, as we exchanged a few remarks 
suggested by that wreck of human glory before us, his 
voice, habitually so cheerful, sunk into a tone of mournful 
sweetness, such as I had rarely before heard from him and 
shall not easily forget. This mood, however, was but of 
the moment; some quick turn of ridicule soon carried 
him off into a totally different vein, and at about three 
o’clock in the morning, at the door of his own palazzo, 
we parted, laughing, as we had met ;—an agreement 
having been first made that I should take an early dinner 
with him next day, at his villa, on my road to Ferrara.” 
—p. 271-2. 





MOST DISTRESSING EVENT. 

Extract of a letter from Lieutenant Craigie, to his bro- 
ther, detailing the circumstances of the death of Lieutenant 
Bryce M*Murdo, of the Company’s Horse Artillery, killed 
by a tiger near Jaulnah, Presidency of Madras:— 

‘*] have now to relate of one of the most tragic tales you 
have perhaps ever heard, or read of. You must know that 
the neighbouring country is much infested with tigers, 
which are very destructive to the cattle of the poor villagers, 
who always bring in intelligence of them, with. entreaties 
that the gentlemen will go out and kill them. Now, 
though this species of sport on foot has always been, and 
justly, considered extremely hazardous, it has been a 
common practice here for some time. On Saturday lass 
three of us started in quest of a royal tiger which had 
that morning killed a bullock a + ight or nine 
miles from Jaulnah. The arty of Lieutenant 
Brett, 3ist regiment, myself, and the unfortunate subject 
of the following most melancholy tale, poor young Bryee 
M‘Murdo, of our horse artillery, a son of the late Colonel 
A. M‘Murdo, of Dumfries-shire, and nephew of Colonel 
Bryce M‘Murdo, On reaching the village, we were told 
by the head man that three had been seen in a valley 
two miles beyond, and that his people were watching them 
from the neighbouring bills. ighted with the prospect 
ori » We proceeded to the scene of action 
in high | irits. On reaching the place, the spot where 
they been seen was pointed out to us, and with 
hearts beati h with anxiety we yey We 
immediately found two of the monsters, but they did not 
wait our $ one, however, was wounded by poor 
M‘Murdo as it went off—we pursued it, and after vs 
about for some time, it was at length found and ki 
We immediately went in search of the other, which hed 


of such glorious s 








and I again sighed inwardly for the Gran Bretagna. Im- 


been seen to creep into a clump of bushes, by the villagess 
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on the height. 
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ran along a sma 
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vr = monster! I was so near that I could have touched 
him with the muzzle of my gun. I instantly discharged 


rrels, each of which, as I afterwards found, in- 
= mortal wound ; tie brute, however, did not re- 
hold, but rolled with our unfortunate friend 
into the ravine where I was standing, and | was obliged 
he opposite bank. Brett, attracted by my 
rushed to the spot and fired, but still the monster 
The horrid scene buffles all description, and will 
nt me to my dying day. We hurled down large stones, 
and at last the tiger walked a few yards and lay down. 
My servant, who behaved remarkably well, joined me by 
this time with powder and ball, and I stepped behind a 
bush toload. While doing so, 1 heard poor M*Murdo 
express his fear that the monster would return. Almost 
I rushed torward, and saw the hideous brute raised 
on her lezs, with her dreadful eyes glaring upon him again, 
and only about three yards off. A shot from my gun 
brought it on its side, and one or two more put an end to 
it We found the unhappy young fellow much torn, es- 
pecially about the limbs; his left thigh and leg were 
dreadfully crushed. Brett gallopped off for medical aid, 
which, however, alas! arrived too late, our unfortunate 
companion having expired in my arms about half an hour 
before. He lived, as far as [ could judge, about two 
hours, (for 1 had no watch3) he spoke to me as coolly and 
calmly as if nothing had happened, and said he feared 
that amputation would be necessary, but did not appear 
toapprehend a fatal termination to the accident. I des- 
paired at first, but seeing his composure, began to hope, 
and was inexpressibly shocked when he expired—to all 
appearance without pain. I thought he had fainted, as 
the effusion of blood before I bandaged the wounds was 
very great. I have been in many trying scenes, but any 
thing equal to what I have attempted to relate falls to the 
lovof few men to witness. I have little room to speak of 
the poor young man’s noble qualities. He was a most 
promising officer, and it may be said of him that he had 
never known fear. He was, in truth, as bold in spirit, as 
he was generous in disposition. This mournful story must 
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HALLEY’S COMET, OR THE COMET OF 1834, 
—<_>—— 
(From the Atheneum.) 

{Mention was made 'n the report of the Astronomical 
Society’s last meeting, of a communication, by Mr. Lub- 
bock, on the orbit of this celebrated comet. The subject 
just now engrosses a great deal of the attention of our 
wttonomers; and, we have no doubt, the tollowing, by 
Dr. Hartman, of Berlin, will be read with interest. ] 

There are few comets which are visible to the naked eye, 
and on this accuunt the comet, whose return figures among 
thecaleulated memorabilia of the year 1834, is entitled to 
anearly and special notice. Of the heavenly creations of 
isown class, it is of this one that it can be predicted with 
the greatest certainty, that it travels round the sun, and 
that we are accurately acquainted with the period of its 
rvolution—facts which are the result of four several op- 
portunities which the world has enjoyed of watehing its 
curse. Sucl: are the considerations which justify and in- 
(uce me to take a glance at its history. 

So far as modern observations reach, this comet was 
ten, for the first time, in the year 1465, and it approached 
0 a distance of 11,700,000 miles from the sun, on the 8th 
fJune in that year. It came near the earth, and under 
‘ay favourable circumstances, presenting itself with pecu- 
lursplendour and remarkable brilliancy ; travelling witha 
il whieh extended over a third portion of the firmament, 
‘ad affording a spectacle of far greater beauty than it has 
‘erexhibited since those times. 

Its next appearance was in 15813 and, on the 25th day 
August, it was at a distance of 11,600,000 miles from 
te sun. The period of its revolution was, therefore, 
ined to be seventy-five years, two months, and 
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Jook at the prints, when I heard a tremendous roar close 
and starting up, I saw poor M*Murdo in the jaws 


had no tail whatever, but was what is termed a bearded 
comet—its whole circumference being encircled by an 
equal effulgence at every point; and, inasmuch as this 
halo had no defined edging, it appeared to be hairy or 
bearded. It may have had a tail, though, from the un- 
favourable circumstances which accompanied the comet's 
appearance on this occasion, it was not discernible by the 
naked eye. 

Calculating each of its revolutions at seventy-five years, 
the return of this comet might have been predicted for the 
year 1606 or 16073; and, in fact, it did return, for the 
third time, in 1607. It approached nearest to the sun on 
the 26th of October, when 1t was 11,750,000 miles distant 
from it. The period of its revolution had consequently 
been seventy-six years, two months, and one day—one 
twelvemonth longer than the preceding! whence it is 
obvious that its progress had been disturbed by some pla- 
net, or other strange body. It wasof considerable magni- 
tude, its head being of the size of the planet Jupiter ; but 
its light was weak and nebulous: it had a long tail, and 
this was also feeble in its rays, as if overcast with vapours. 
The revolution of this comet having been of seventy-five 
or seventy-six years’ duration, it followed that its return 
would occur in 1682, or 1683. 

This calculation was confirmed by its re-appearance in 
1682, when its nearest approximation to the sun took 
place on the 14th of September, on which day it was dis- 
tant from it 11,650,000 miles. It was now, for the first 
time, observed with any degree of accuracy, by Halley, 
from whom it has consequently been denominated ** Hal. 
ley’s Comet.” This astronomer compared the results of 
his several observations with those made on the comets of 
the years 1607 and 1531, and found them closely to cor- 
respond with one another, from which he was led to infer 
tat the three appearances belonged to one and the same 
body. On this occasion its revolution amounted to seventy- 
four years, ten months, and eighteen days, giving a mean 
duration of seventy-five years and one half. 
Halley predicted the return of the comet in the year 
1759: at first, however, it seemed as if the event would 
not realize the prediction, as the comet was tardy in ap- 
pearing; but, to the delight of every astronomer, it be- 
came visible at last, and put an end to the doubt which 
had hitherto existed as to the durable nature of such bodies 
as comets. It attained its solar elevation on the 13th of 
March, when its distance from the sun was 11,650,000 
miles, and was of inferior size to what it had been on its 
last appearance. Its tail was but lightly illuminated, and 
not discernible, except when the sky was clear; on which 
account no precise judgment could be forined of its length: 
the weakness of its irradiation was principally owing to its 
unfavourable position. [ts last revolution had been 
seventy-six years and six months. 

It may reasonably be asked why the comet consumed a 
whole twelvemonth more in its revolution than was natural 
toit? To this it may be answered, and upon very accu- 
rate calculation, that it first displayed itself close upon the 
planet Jupiter, which influenced and retarded its move- 
ment. Hence it appeared at a somewhat later period than 
Hailey had foretold. 

The return of the comet in our days ought to take place 
in the year 1834; but it is possible that it may be so in. 
fluenced by Saturn and Uranus as not to make its appear- 
ance before 1835, or even 1836. Numberless calculations 
have already been formed on this event, and we must leave 





had, after various disappointments abroad, engaged him- 
self as medical attendant to the Capitan Pacha, who com. 
manded at Varna when that fortress was besieged by the 
Russians during the late war. Varna, as every body 
knows, fell at fast, and this gentleman was, of course, 
made prisoner, with the rest of the garrison, by the in- 
vading army. But his punishment was that of a felon, 
not of a prisoner of war. He was banished to Siberia, and 
that, too, by an Emperor who prides himself on being a 
soldier—which he is not, and on not being a barbarian-— 
which he is. To ask why the Emperor should select an 
Englishman to make an example of, or what purpose he 
intended the example should serve, would be like askin 
what rule of reason the caprices of tyranny are papaleeed 
by. The thing is done; and the only question of any im- 
portance now is, whether something cannot be done to 
counteract it,—whether the Government of this country 
is not bound to make inquiry into the case, and endeavour, 
by all reasonable means, to progure the liberation of a 
British subject and an innocent man from a fate too hor- 
tible to be inflicted even upon the worst of criminals ? 
With respect to the innocence of the unhappy sufferer, Dr. 
Morton himself observes,—*‘* I inquired of Count Vo- 
rantzof if Mr. was guilty of any offence by which 
he had rendered himself amenable to the criminal law of 
Russia ? but he confessed he knew of none ; nor did I ever 
hear of any one who pretended to suppose that this had 
been the case. Why then was he treated with such bar- 
barity? I know, from eye-witnesses, all that took place 
at Varna in reference to him. He himself told me that 
he was stripped and robbed of the little property he had, 
and when thus rendered destitute, after great sufferings at 
Varna, be was sent to Odessa and lodged in the common 
jail, with an allowance of only twopence halfpenny per 
day for his subsistence, and, at last, was hurried off 
to Siberia.” We know how apt governments are to 
acquit each other of acts of injustice and atrocity upon 
mere credit, and to what side their sympathies most com- 
monly incline, when the question lies between the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed ; but if there be any value in public 
opinion, it is as it counteracts this disposition on the part 
of its rulers, and brings in the assistance of shame and fear 
to supply the place of virtue and ry + We hope, 
therefore, that some good will follow from the publication 
of this case. A hint from the Foreign Office might be 
attended with good effects; and no set of men who have 
the slightest regard for public opinion, or «>> slightest 
interest in consulting it, can wish it to be knewa that they 
knew of such a case without making any inquiry into the 
circumstances, or using any endeavour to rescue the sufferer 
from his fate. The following is the Doctor's description of 
his first interview with the unhappy man, in the common 
prison at Odessa :—** He was wrapped round with an old 
camblet clouk, underneath which were the tattered remnants 
of a Turkish jacket and trowsers: he had no linen of any 
kind, was much emaciated, and, from having been deprived 
of the means necessary for shaving or washing, had a most 
unseeinly appearance. He complained much of the harsh 
treatment exercised towards him eversince hehad been made 
prisoner, and begged to know whether I could do any thing 
for him? Assoon ashe became more collected, I began 
to make inquiries with respect to the circumstances which 





occasioned his being at Varna, &c.; and from his answers 


I learned that, soon after I bad left England, the surgeon 


of a ship, bound to Constantinople, happeniny to fall sick 
on the eve of her departure, the captain offered a hand- 





it to time to pronounce which of them are correct. Neither 
can we predetermine what will be the degree of its bril- 
liancy, or the extent and splendour of its tail ; these are 
matters. which seem to depend on circumstances beyond 
the sphere of our present knowledge. 





A BRITISH SUBJECT BANISHED TO SIBERIA. 
—<=_>_—_- 


(From the Examiner.) 
We came to the knowledge of the fact announced in the 
above title from the perusal of Dr. Morton’s Travels in 
Russia. The misery to which the unhappy convicts are 
doomed in Siberia has occupied many a page, and filled 
many a heart with pity and indignation. It is a commu- 
tation for death, but it is the commutation suggested by 
despotism, in whieh buman life seems only to be = 
as itis necessary to the protraction of human ing 


frightful slavery, a British subject has been 
the Emperor 





venteen days. Its appearance differed greatly from that 


And to this place, to its frightful climate, andits still more | by a gentleman of our acq re, 
i by | which he had the means of establishing ; and as we have 

icholas, for no other reason than because | every reason to put the most implicit confidence in his 

he had the misfortune of falling into the bands of a bar- | veracity, we can only express our surprise at never having 
barian as prisoner of war. It appears, from the statement | seen it noticed before. Several years ago there was 


some sum of money to any young medical man who would 
supply his place during the voyage; that, anxious to 
travel, and 
be exceedingly advantageous, he immediately, accepted 
the situation, and, accordingly, proceeded in the vessel to 
Constantinople, and was there when the battle of Nava- 
rino took place; he was then induced to lund in ‘Turkey, 
where he was told a good deal of money might be 

tained by the exercise of his profession, and shortly after 
he entered. into the service of the Capitan Pacha, who 
commanded at Varna, as his medical attendant ; and bad 
only: reached that place three days before the siege began.” 


ving been assured the opportunity might 








STRIKING ANECDOTE. 
—— 


*« And those who came to scoff remained to pray.” 


The following singular incident we lately heard narrated 
usintance, as an authentic fact, 





of Dr. Morton, that the unfortunate gentleman (whose | charity sermon given out to be preached one Sabbath 


name, for obvious reasons, does not transpire in the work) evening, in a Dissenting:chapel at a sea-port town of the 
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West of England. When the preacher ascended the pul- 
pit he thus addressed his hearers:—** My brethren, before 
proceeding to the duties of this evening, allow me to relate 
a short anecdote ' 

was last within the walls of this house. 





should be strictly and emphatically true; for they are in- 


stilled into our minds in earliest infancy,—some as rules 
whereby to regulate our conduct through life, as maxims 


Many years have now elapsed since [| whose veracity 1t would be almost heresy to doubt, others 
Upon that even- | as foundations on which to build cur notions of men and 


ing the pastor of the congregation (of which many now | things; so, if there be any one of these apotiegms ad- 


present must have for.ned a part) ¢ 
the same benevolent purpose as t 


addressed bis hearers for | mitted into our minds which is soptustical, it becomes the 
hat for which [ am now | basis of a thousand errors, for it 1s very seldom the case 


about to appeal to you. Amongst the bearers came three | that a man takes the trouble to examine that which has 
evil-disposed young men, with the intention not only of | received the approbation of the wise in all ages, 


scoffing at the minister of God, but with their pockets 


All proverbs are not true; here is a proof :—** Smooth 


filled with stones for the purpose of assaulung him, | runs the water where the brook is deep,” is the language 
After the minister had spoken a few sentences, one of the | of the bard of Avon. ‘I'his is commonly shortly expressed, 


three said, ** D—n him, let us be at him now ;"" but the | thus:—** Smooth water runs deep.” 


Now, what can we 


second replied, ** No, stop till we hear what he makes of | inter from this? Why, that all smooth water is deep, and 
this point.” The minister went on for some time, when ' that depth 1s the cause of an even surface. Now this is 
the second said, ** We've heard enough now—throw!” | not always, or necessarily, so; for, to say nothing about 


but the third interfered, saying, ** He's not sg foolish as 
I expected ; let us hear him out.” The preacher con- 
cluded his discourse without being interrupted, and then 
went home amidst the blessings ot his hearers, and with 
the approbation of God in his heart. Now mark me, my 
brethren. Of these three young men, one of them was 
executed a few months ago at Newgate for forgery; the 
second at this moment lies under sentence of death, in the 
gaol of this city, for murder; the other,” continued the 
minister, with great emotion, * the third, through the 
infinite goodness of God, is even now about to address you. 
Listen to him !"°—New North Briton. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 











Evenina Dress —Toque of light green figured vel- 
vet; scarf of blond gauze, shot and striped with light 
green, and fringed with Chryseon gold. Dress of canary- 
coloured shot satin, figured with a rich pattern of a bright 
yold colour. The corsage somewhat rounded to the bosom, 
and draped with very full folds; a quilling of black net 
round the bosom; epaulettes and elbow ruffles of black 
blond. Long white kid gloves; gold-coloured satin shoes, 
bound and sandaled with black ribbon 5 pearl ear-rings. 
The skirt of the dress very full, but without trimming. 
There is an endeavour made to introduce dresses with the 
skirts cut goring, and with less fulness; but this is wholly 
confined to robes. 

Watkino Dress.—There is nothing new in out-door 
costume. Pelisses are made as plainly as possible: the 
skirt is without trimming; the corsage simply folds on 
the bust; there is not the slightest variation in the sleeves ; 
and a full cloak or thick fancy boa, is worn over the pe- 
lisse, according to the temperature of the day. Round 
hats, with cut ribbons and bows of black bond, and fea- 
thers for carriage costume. 

DinnER Dress.—Hat of pale blue satin, worn far 
back on the head; in front is a coronet of tulle points, 
edged und veined with pale blue satin; from this spring 
two long white ostrich feathers. Robe of wood-coloured 
satin. Deep shoulder pieces nearly cover the tops of the 
full tulle sleeves, and meet under a pearl brooch; over 
these folds a low chemisette of rich British lace, the edge 
The dress is 
bordered down the front, round the shoulders and bottom, 
with narrow swansdown, beneath which appears a floss 
silk fringe. Pearl ear-rings and bracelets. White satin 
shoes. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 











OLD PROVERBS AND WISE SAWS. 


—>-- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The other evening being in company, much 
against my inclination, with some old stagers of the femi- 
nine gender, I was annoyed with a constant repetition of 
proverbialisms, with which they thought fit to adorn and 
embellish their instructive and edifying conversation. 

Now I love proverbs **as the devil loves holy water.” 
They are so frequently in the mouths of the common 
people, and are so geldom used in the conversation of well- 
educated persons, that it is considered a certain mark of 
vulgarity, and @ strong proof of vacuity of mind, to 
load our speeches with a collection of trite sayings. 
It is, moreover, extremely irksome to be bored with 
truisms, and to be compelled to listen to the ever- 
lasting repetition of observations to which the mind is 
familiarized. But this is not the only evil to which we 
may object. The greatest admirer of proverbs must con- 
fess that there are many whose truth will not bear the 
slightest examination ; that they are frequently founded 
in error, and are often the ts of the most glaring and 


unwarrantable prejudices. Now I take it that proverbs 





the effect of the wind, the evenness of the surface will and 
must depend considerably upon the channel over which the 
water glides. If that be rough, the even course of the 
stream will be in a degree obstructed, whatever the pro- 
fundity may be; whilst if it be smooth the stream will be 
unruffled, although it be shallow. Somuch for the adage 
in a literal sense: but it also obtains if a figurative mean- 
ing. Weare introduced to a person with a countenance 
indicative of mildness and benevolence, who is diffident 
and reserved in company; we praise his unobtrusive man- 
ners, and expatiate upon the pleasing cast of his physi- 
ognomy. Our laudatory remarks are interrupted, and our 
agreeable reflections disturbed, by the observation of some 
invidious proverb-monger, who, with a selt-satisfied shrug, 
reminds us that ** smvoth water runs deep.’’ I fear this 
saying, if it has not been the means of blasting a fair repu- 
tation, has had the effect of raising doubt and distrust 
which had no solid foundation. 

** There’s no making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” 
is another old woman's observation; but the truth of this 
was never called in question, when used in the sense the 
words literally import: but it is most frequently employed 
metaphorically, to evidence the speaker's notions of the 
insurmountability of some arduous undertaking. But let 
the lovers of this saying avoid damping the ardour of any 
youthful aspirant, and remember that ** patience and per- 
severance overcome all difficulties.” By the way, the last- 
mentioned adage would seem to imply that all difficulties 
may be conquered by patience and perseverance, and none 
withoutthem. Alexander the Great, with the bold daring 
natural to him, cut the Gordian knot, instead of endea- 
vouring to untie it, by the united aids of these inestimable 
virtues. 

There are more of this stamp which might be as easily 
impeached; and there are also some political maxims 
which, until lately, were received with all due and becoming 
reverence, but of which this age of innovation has shown 
the glaring absurdities. On these I might be tempted to 
dilate, but that the rules which govern the publication of 
the Kaleidoscope would not admit any political dissertation 
into its columns; and, indeed, some of your readers may 
be inclined to exclaim ne guid nimis ! + 





NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 

Returning on Wednesday from the Asylum, we met 
with a gentleman who was on his road to it, whom we 
accompanied back, as he expressed a wish to see through 
the establishment in compliance with the wish of friends 
who had commissioned him to contribute to its support, 
provided he approved of the arrangements after personal 
examination. The result was a donation of five pounds. 
One more fact we must state whilst we have pen in hand. 
Amongst the sums deposited in the iron box in the House 
in Freemason’s-row, and which chiefly consist of silver 
and halfpence, was a sovereign, which we notice here in 
the hope that the person who dropped it into the box may 
see this paragraph. The a was wrapped up in a 
paper on which were written the words, ** Would that 
it were more!” We mention these two contributions 
because they were the deliberate offerings of those who 
had taken the trouble personally to scrutinize the claims 
of the establishment to og: support —The —— 
paragraph respecting Jobn O’Brien, commonly calle 
Commodore O’Brien, is respectfully recommended to the 
perusal of our readers: — 


JOHN O'BRIEN, COMMONLY CALLED COMMODORE 
O'BRIEN, AN INMATE OF THE ASYLUM FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR. 

This enterprising man is very well known in Liverpool 
as having crossed from Dover to Calais in a miniature ship 
so small that he could not lie at full length in her. The 
late King, who saw O’Brien at Brighton, was so much 
interested with him that he made him a present of a new 
vessel, five feet six inches keel, with which he afterwards 








= = : = _ Se 
maneuvred in Dublin Bay during his late Majesty's visit 
to Ireland. Since that time O’Brien, who has been dis. 
abled by a lameness of' fifteen years from getting his 
bread by labour, has earned a scanty and precarious hvin, 
by the exhibition of the royal present. For some Months 


ast it has t statione j i 
p deen stationed at the south end of the Prince's 


Pier, where the owner sat exposed to all the Vicissitudes of 
weather, not soliciting, but thankful for any small contri. 
butioas which might be deposited in a money: box on 
board his httle ship. Having learned by the Tegister 
kept at the Night Asylum that the poor Commodore had 
been under the necessity of taking up his quarters in the 
House in Freemason’s-row, we made a point of see 
him to interrogate him upon the subject, when we learned 
that owing to the severity of the weather he has of late 
frequently not received as much money as would enable 
him to pay the charge of fourpence for a bed at bis ordi. 
nary quarters, and that on those occasions he has taken 
refuge in the Night Asylum, of which he speaks with the 
warmest gratitude. ‘This is one instance out of hundreds 
which wight be adduced to prove the advantages of these 
establishments. Here is an honest, respectable man, a 
cripple, reduced, without any fault of his own, to the 
necessity of seeking shelter in the Night Asylum, where 
he is protected against the inclemency of the weather 
and supplied with some nourishment, which he could not 
otherwise have procured. Had there been no such tem. 
porary refuge for the poor fellow, he would probably have 
been compelled to sell his little ship for a trifle, and thus 
have been deprived of the means of earning his future 
livelihood. He has at less than one shilling expense been 
spared this sacrifice by soliciting admission to that Asylum 
over the door of which are inscribed the words, ** Knock, 
and it shull be opened unto you.”—O'Brien’s ordinary 
quarters are Garner’s lodging-house, Drury. lane. 
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** Ludimus effigiem belli.”"—Vipa. 
—— 
¢& We have not published the solution to game 286, 
because, as we observed Jast week, it is not correct. If 
the original proposer should communicate with us on the 
nee. we shall not fail to apprize our readers of the 
result. 








SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXXVII. 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 
White to move and win with Pawn C 3. 4 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The anonymous piece on Content shall be introduced in the 
next Kaleidoscope. 

The suggestion of Amicus shall be attended to. We had our 
eye already upon the article recommended. 

Famity Lisnary.—We shall next week give some selee+ions 
from this interesting work. 
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Pninted, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTO™ 
Sm1TH and JoHN SMITH, at their General P 
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